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MANTEL VALANCES. 



MATTINGS. 



Orange, N. J. 
Editor Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir: What is your advice regard- 
ing mattings for covering floors ? I am just 
refitting a new house, and my carpets for 
the second floor are not in a condition to be 
used satisfactorily in same. 1 would like 
some information from you on the subject. 
Yours very truly, 
Louise Header. 



ANSWER. 



MATTING is the ideal floor covering for 
summer, especially in the country or at 
the seaside. It is cool in appearance, as 
well as in reality, and' has this immense 
advantage over carpet, it is so easily cleaned. 
Mattings come in a large variety of styles, 
colorings and qualities. Of course the price 
is mainly in direct ratio to the quality, and 
where the matting is to be the sole floor 
covering, it does not pay to buy the cheap 
grades. They will not stand any great 
amount of wear and tear, and if placed on a 
common thoroughfare, soon become shabby. 

There are, however, matting rugs that can 
cover up such disfigurements admirably, and 
some prefer these to the regulation rugs for 
warm weather. 

Very good-looking mattings may be had 
at exceedingly low prices, that give excellent 
satisfaction in bedrooms, and even dining- 
rooms, unless this latter is used as a univer- 
sal living-room. 

Where rugs are liberally scattered around, 
cheap mattings afford an excellent floor 
covering, and most housekeepers prefer 
these even all the year around. They can 
be disarded when showing signs of wear, 
and replaced with newer and fresher designs, 
without any twinge of conscience, though 
economically inclined. 

Dark colored mattings show signs of 
constant use much quicker than light shades. 
And the old-fashioned ecru shades of straw 
matti ng are to be preferred and recommended 
to all others. 

At the the end* of the season, however, if 
the house is to be abandoned for several 
months, mattings can be painted with ad- 
vantage. 



Before mattings are laid the floor 
should be covered with the regular 
carpet lining. It is much pleasanter 
to tread upon. 

After sweeping a matting, it should 
be gone over with a cloth, clean cold 
water salted, the water to be renewed as 
frequently as it becomes discolored. 

Mattings in a town house should be regu- 
larly taken up at the end of the season, thor- 
oughly shaken and beaten, and rolled up and 
put away before the carpets are put down. 
Mattings are not sufficiently closely woven, 
even the best qualities, not to admit the dust. 
In fact, they are perfect sieves, and to lay a 
carpet directly over both matting and dust 
is — well, to say the least — not nice, and must 
be unheathful. Mattings need not be sewed 
together to fit, but laid down in single 
breadths, the length of the room. There are 
tacks with double points to hold selvedges 
together ; besides, this method possesses two 
distinct advantages — a worn breadth can be 
easily substituted for another, by shifting, 
and they are less cumbersome to clean and roll 
up before putting away at the end of the 
season. 



FISH NETS. 



New Orleans, La. 
Editor Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir: When I was in New York 
last I saw some very pretty fish nets for 
decorative purposes. Can you give me any 
information, through your valuable journal,' 
as to how r these are made, and whether I 
can get them any required size ? 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. J. G. White. 



ANSWER. 



THE fishwives of all the sea coast adja- 
cent to New York, notably those of 
New Jersey, spend their leisure mo- 
ments in netting seines for those in their 
families " who go out unto the great deep." 
For a small consideration these toilers will 
net their twine any length and width de- 
sired, first dyeing it according to the taste 
of the purchaser. In a summer cottage, or 
even for all the year use, where connecting 
rooms need no opaque division, nothing can 
be in better taste than fishnet drapery. 

Dull red and blue, separated by white, 
the strips of equal width, will suit many 
rooms and diverse tastes. As the widths 
hang in folds on either side, they have a 
quaint, rich appearance. There may be 
draperies with horizontal stripes along the 
dado or the frieze. Or a full fall from the 
pole, at the depth of a foot or eighteen 
inches, might be appropriate for rooms high 
between joints, and serve to give a proper 
finish over the side draperies. As a frieze 
alone, caught up here and there by shells, 
it is effective. But one soon feels that the 
netting harbors dust and bacteria that can- 
not be readily dislodged. 



Yonkers, N. Y. 
Editor Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir: Are mantel valances out of 
date ? Can you give me some ideas or in- 
formation on the subject ? Would be very 
grateful if you will do so in your next issue. 
Miss Gertrude Brooks. 



ANSWER. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
mantels of natural hard woods, artist- 
ically designed and carved, are not 
generally draped, the mantel valance or 
manteatc de cheminee still appears to be a 
favorite mode of decoration. These drap- 
eries, of course, vary greatly, according to 
the color and decorations of the room in 
which they are to be placed. The following 
is an attractive example. 

The valance is a plain straight piece of 
dark maroon plush, and the pattern, a 
continuous border of tiger lilies and foliage, 
treated conventionally, and worked solidly 
in couching stitch with shaded silks, in 
various warm tones of blue, crimson, gold 
and olive green. The edge is trimmed with 
festoons of many rows of narrow silk cords, 
in the colors of the embroidery, each festoon 
ending in a long silk tassel showing glints- 
of gold thread. Couching or laid stitch is a 
rather economical way of embroidering, as 
the silks are always kept upon the surface 
of the material, the threads being laid from 
side to side of the pattern, and sewed down 
\>Y threads at the back. 

Broad, flat effects are made with this 
stitch by using only one color for the leaf or 
flower. Shading requires skill and practice. 
When worked in this way the result is an 
excellent reproduction of old Florentine 
embroidery. An artistic mantel valance has 
just been placed in the "white and gold 
boudoir" of a'fashionable woman. 

It is of ivory white sateen, divided in 
panels made by small, round, gold cords. 
In each panel a single branch of roses is 
embroidered solidly, in gold colored silk. 
The stems and foliage are worked in the 
softest shades of reddish brown. The 
valance is bordered by an exquisite fringe 
of tassels, in colors of shaded browns y 
yellows and cream white. 



CHAIR COVERINGS. 



Elmira. N. Y. 
Editor Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir: I have a parlor suit very pret- 
tily decorated, and, although I am aware 
that chair coverings are not in vogue at the 
present time, would like to ask if you can 
tell me of something that would be new and 
good to make use of. Any information you 
can give me in regard to this matter will be 
gratefully received by 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. E. B. Clark. 



ANSWER. 



ONE of the most attractive novelties are 
woven squares and oblongs for cover- 
ing chairs and sofa-pillows. These are 
an exact imitation of the antique needle 
embroidered tapestries, and defy the closest 
scrutiny. Each square or oblong has a 
central medallion, on which the mediaeval 
pattern of conventional flowers and scrolls 
is wrought — the outer part, or ground, being 
invariably of a plain color — soft blue, green, 
bronze or old red. 



